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dealt with the romance. Judging from his treatment of
the Antigone legend, it is probable that Sophocles treated
Helen as a woman of rare beauty and power, more sinned
against than sinning, and subjected her character to the
most profound analysis.

While ^schylus deprived Helen of something of the
delicacy and charm with which Homer had invested her,
Euripides, in a number of his plays, goes even further,
and brings her down to the level of common life. Upon
her beautiful head were heaped the reproaches of the
unfortunate maidens and matrons of Greece and Troy for
the woes they had to suffer, and we must not always
take the sentiments of a Hecuba or a Clytemnestra as ex-
pressing the poet's own convictions. In the Daughters of
Troy, he represents her in violent debate with her mother-
in-law, Hecuba, before Menelaus, leaving with the reader
the impression that she is a guilty, wilful woman of ignoble
traits, and in other plays he lays on her the load of guilt
for all the dire consequences of her act; yet in his treat-
ment of Helen there is always an ethereal element, hard to
define, but recognizable. She causes ruin and destruction,
she is roundly abused and reproached, yet she herself
does not deal in invective and is proof against all physical
ill, being finally deified as the daughter of Zeus, while
suffering is invariably the fate of those who abuse and
censure her. And, like Stesichorus, Euripides in his old
age makes a recantation. In the Helen, he follows the
Stesichorean version, and dramatizes the legend that, after
she was promised to Paris by Aphrodite, Hera in revenge
fashioned like to Queen Helen a breathing phantom out
of cloud land wrought for Priam's princely son; while
Hermes caught her away and transferred her to the halls
of Proteus, King of Egypt, to keep her pure for Menelaus.
Thus it was for a phantom Helen that Greek and Trojan